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the Decorator and furnisher. 



[April, 1883. 




There is a screen between the candle and the eye. 

— Bacon. 

From the Orient has come to us that useful 
and beautiful article of furnishing, the screen, 
which, for its decorative qualities, has at the 
present time become an almost indispensable 
article of household furniture, as well as a service- 
able nineteenth century luxury. 

The term screen embraces a broad field, and 
besides its manifold uses and applications we 
now have screens executed in every conceivable mode of the "art decora- 
tive." To such a perfection has this been carried, that screens exist whose 
artistic and money value are fully equal to that of the finest specimens 
of pictorial art. There was at Syphers, New Tork City, lately, a Japanese 
screen on which was expended the combined labor of five men for ten 
years, and $3,000 would hardly cover the cost, even at the cheap rates of 
Oriental art labor. It was a three-fold screen of teak wood, framed in ma- 
hogany, with clamps of solid gold, lacquered and wrought with flower 
designs in different shades of the same material, the folds were filled with 
designs in relief, with a plum tree branch in blossom sweeping across, 
after the free Japanese manner, the knotty branch is of brown lacquered 
gold, and the flowers and shower of falling leaves and petals are of pearl. 
A dove of pearl nestles among the leaves of one fold, and on another are 
two doves in flight. Such works of rare artistic value are, of course, beyond 
the reach of the householder of refined taste with but small means at his 
disposal, and I propose to give here a few simple methods by which pretty 
artistic results may be obtained at small expense, and to suggest their 
placing and arrangement for utility as well as decorative beauty. 

To begin 
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with, the simplest of 
screens for home construction can be 
made from a clothes-horse, plain and 
strong in structure, and well adapted 
for the purpose. Two horses five feet 
high are fastened together so as to 
swing free, thus making four panels, 
as in sketch 1. Use common cotton 
cloth the width of each fold, to be 
within one-fourth of an inch of each 
edge, tack securely at the bottom, 
and carry over the top and down the 
other side to the bottom; it should 
be tightly stretched over the frame 
and securely fastened at the bottom 
and along the sides with small up- 
holsterers tacks. The whole is then 
filled with a thin coat of glue size, 
which causes the cloth to shrink, 
binding the frame firmly together, 
and allowing a more sojid surface to 
work upon. All the exposed portions 
of the wood on the edges, and the 
feet, which are cut a little concave 
on the inside, should be covered with 
a good coat of black shellac, and 
rubbed down with emery cloth to a 
soft even surface. Next in order is 
the decoration, which consists of 
paper. At the top use a pretty strip 
of single band frieze paper eighteeen 
inches wide, a background of gold, 
against which grows very nicely 
grouped sunflowers, with leaves, stems 
and buds comprising a low-toned mix- 
ture of olives, old gold, browns, and 
rich warm red. Below this a narrow 
strip border of peacock blue, edged 
with black, separating the frieze from 
the body, which should be a rich 
sage green felting paper. To put the 
paper on, first make a strong flour 
paste, lay the paper, face down, on 
a flat, clean board, and cover all the 
parts equally with a good coat of paste, avoiding all lumps. Give the surface of your screen 
that is to be immediately covered, a thin, even coat of the same laid on with a broad, flat 
brush. Take the paper up carefully by the top, putting the corners and top exactly in place 
and draw the hands downward, smoothing the paper well into place as you progress ; the paper 
must of course be cut the exact size required. Paper hangers use a little ivory roller 
to smooth the edges down firmly in place, as they are oftentimes apt to curl a little when 
wet, but instead of this a paper knife may be used, rubbing firmly and carefully with the flat 
side. This felting paper should cover the balance of the screen. At the bottom another strip 
of blue and black must be added to finish off neatly. At the top where the cotton is left 
exposed, a strip of plush three inches wide, a deep, rich red, the full width of the frame 
should be tacked on the front and back with brass-headed upholsterers nails. The back 
of the screen may be covered with a neat and harmonious paper, put on as described above. 
The screen, being of home make, is inexpensive, comprising as it does only the cost of ma- 
terials used. 

A very useful little fire screen may be made with a small, single clothes horse used for 
drying small articles, in the same manner, or by covering both sides with oil cloth of a quiet 
low-toned pattern (fastened with brass headed nails), on this could be painted in oils a spray 
of flowers and a few birds, in imitation of the Chinese ; see sketch 2. 

The decoration of these clothes-horse screens may be as varied as differing tastes will 
dictate. For bedroom use the pretty Watteau designs of Cretonne may be advantageously 




used for the body, and other and harmonious patterns of the 
same material can easily be selected for the upper and lower 
borders. For dining-rooms, where limited space frequently 
places one of the family uncomfortably close to the fire-place 
heater, the centre panels of one side of such a screen can 
be covered with a piece of zinc, firmly nailed on. Such a 
screen was used in a dining-room so narrow that it was 
necessary to place the screen so close to the fire that the 
heat actually warped the zinc and made a hole in it. With- 
out such a screen, that side of the table could not have been 
used. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such comparitively 
inexpensive screens can be made as pleasing and as har- 
monious in color and appearance, as more expensive ones. 
The one used in the dining-room mentioned above was always 
admired by those who saw it, although its total cost was 
only about nine dollars. 

For those who desire a home-made screen with some- 
what better material than paper or cretonne, there is abun- 
dant scope for fancy, and good taste, in the variety of 
sateens, velours, raw silks and plushes that is now offered. 
Applique ornaments can be bought at such prices as will 
permit of the decoration of panels of sateens and plush in a 
very acceptable manner, and some of the patterns of jute 
velours make elegant upper or lower panels. A very unique 
screen may be made as shown in sketch 3. A round upright 
of white wood an inch thick, and three feet six inches in 
length, is set into a three-sided piece at the bottom, and a 
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simple flat leg is screwed into each of three faces ; at 
the top, fasten a round disk one and a-half inches 
thick, into the edge of this bore a dozen holes, into 
these fit the pretty but common Japanese fan, cost- 
ing about five cents each ; do not make the holes so 
tight that the fans cannot be removed if desired ; 
finish the wood-work with black shellac, well rub- 
bed down, and you will have a pleasing and handy 
little affair, besides being a neat and desirable way 
of disposing of these useful little 
articles, which oftentimes have 
no resting-place, and are gene- 
rally conspicuous by their ab- 
sence when wanted. 

A few words here regarding 
the arrangement of this most 
pleasing of Nineteenth Century 
luxuries ; in by-gone days it was 
the custom to furnish a room to 
one common centre, this being 
marked by the table and the 
chairs ; but since the introduction 
of the screen all this has been 
changed, and large parlors and 
sitting rooms are now divided 
by this means into a number of 
social centres and cosy corners, 
that could not be attainable by 
any other resources ; the cosy 
corner by the fireside, as suggest- 
ed by sketch 4, is capable of 
being made very homelike and 
x cheerful in the largest and most 
awkward of rooms ; and at the 
door, no pleasanter sentinel 
could meet our view, inspiring 
by its pleasing suggestion of mys- 
tery, a certain feeling of awe, 
ere we enter the sacred precinct 
of the domestic hearth ; this in 
no way confines itself to the door 
or fireplace alone, but a deep 
window recess may by its aid be 
transformed into a cozy little 
"Boudoir," enclosing an arm 
chair, writing desk, work stand, 
and a small shelf to hold a few 
favorite books, where many quiet 
hours may be spent, or a favorite 
visitor entertained. 

Having suggested some sim- 
ple way of accomplishing some 
good results for those whose taste is good, and 
with a genuine love for beautiful things, but who 
lack art knowledge, and where ability to execute 
is limited ; I cannot resist the desire to talk 
awhile to those whose artistic ability enables them 
to obtain good results in some of the higher 
branches of decoration, both in embroidery and 
oils ; and of this class I know there are many in 
the homes throughout the country. 

Needlework forms no unimportant feature in the 



home decoration of to-day, and almost any one 
with a little practice and care can do the simple 
outline stitch that results in so pretty and neat an 
effect. Patterns for this work are readily obtained 
and transferred to the cloth, a pretty suggestion 
for a simple single screen is an ecru linen canvas, 
set in a light ebony frame with gold beading inside, 
on this is embroidered in outlining stitch of red 
silk, a few graceful little Greenaway figures scat- 




is readily made in this simple manner. A very 
showy design is a clematis worked upon a panel 
of olive satin, with a honeysuckle and a brilliant 
crimson hollyhock upon the remaining panels, 
making a very acceptable three-fold screen. The 
silks used in embroidering the flowers themselves 
should be of the natural colors, while the leaves 
and stems may be worked in the shaded green 
crewels. 

Every one has bits of brightly 
colored silk, or satin, or velvet, 
and if they are arranged taste- 
fully, patch-work fashion, they 
may be made to look very hand- 
some over an ordinary ebonized 
frame, the frame of a clothes- 
horse, for instance, cut down a 
little, possibly. 

I will make a few sugges- 
tions next month about those 
screens that are capable of more 
elaborate and richer decoration. 



tered hap-hazard over the surface ; and another for 
a lady who is artistic with her needle, the same 
screen frame may be filled with a panel "of dark 
red plush, surrounded by a two inch band of 
bronze olive of same material, upon this crossing 
both the colors, arrange snowballs and dog roses, 
mixed with roses of a lighter shade, of the back- 
ground, all should be easy in treatment and out- 
lined in gold. A very pretty and handy little 
screen to place "between the candle and the eye," 



Dining Boom Decoration.— The Lon- 
don Furniture Gazette, in describing the 
the new Holborn restaurant, says : " The 
ceiling is a flat dome, painted blue, with 
gold stars spread over, and with a clus- 
tered electro sun-burner in the centre, 
from which emerge straight and snaky 
rays of raised gold. Under the dome 
is a blue and gold frieze, on which are 
depicted the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
both astronomically and pictorially. The 
walls are panelled, with pale red 6tyles 
on which are deep red lines; and the 
panels are bordered with gold framing, 
on which is stencilled black block orna- 
ment. The wall-panels themselves have 
a bright blue ground, with white and 
gold ornament painted on, and this orna- 
ment is outlined in deep blue. In the 
centre of each of these panels is a small 
oblong panel, containing either painted 
flower groups or figure subjects repre- 
senting the six Masonic virtues — Tem- 
perance, Prudence, Fortitude, Fidelity, 
Obedience and Secrecy. In this room 
are several small recesses decorated to 
correspond with the walls, and orna- 
mented with Ionic columns painted deep 
red, with gold lineation on them. The 
cornice between the capitals of the 
columns and the frieze of the dome is 
principally of white and gold, relieved with red paterae 
and red inscriptions. There are two bold stained-glass 
windows in this masonic room painted with figure- 
subjects— Benevolence and Charity— in pale warm tones. 
Benevolence is represented as knocking off the manacles 
of the slave, and Charity as tending little children. 
The doors and windows are of American walnut, molded 
but not enriched, of good workmanship and color. There 
is a blue dado with. a Pompeian red skirting and sur- 
base. The floor is of mosaic marble planned to 6uit the 
I room." 
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